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DISCIPLINES OF THE HIGH CALLING 
By 
Perry E. GRESHAM 


HE word discipline falls on our modern ears with a strain of 

mild discord. We are disposed to remember the corrections of 

childhood with a lingering sense of something unpleasant no mat- 
ter how good for us. The unspared rod and the woodshed—or even the 
sharp rebuke—are far from the meaning of this venerable word which 
implies the only pathway to the arts and sciences of life. The pastoral 
letter to Timothy makes an explicit demand for discipline at its noblest 
with the easy-to-quote but difficult-to-practice words: “Study to show 
thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.” The scriptural call for discipline 
lays upon us the responsibility to search out its meaning that we might 
better pursue its practice. 


The high calling of God involves a meaning far beyond our most 
common associations. Correction that involves privation may be very 
good for one who wears the cloth but it is short of the high significance 
of discipline. Some hardship borne with fortitude because it will 
strengthen the moral fiber or dissuade from unworthy interests may be 
requisite to growth in Christian grace, but it is a fragment of the mean- 
ing of discipline. A penalty or privation imposed for one’s benefit is 
an utterly inadequate concept for such an essential doctrine. A clue to 
the Christian significance of this mighty word is in the name applied 
to every follower of Christ—disciple. Discipline is the content of 
discipleship. 


Academicians are disposed to think of a discipline as a body of 
knowledge in a given field. The students are introduced to the discipline 
of mathematics or sociology, literature or physics. The minister of 
Christ is overwhelmed when he comes athwart the vast discipline of 
Christianity. The Bible with its well-nigh-boundless meanings, 
Theology with its profound subtleties and accretions of the centuries, 
Christian history with its antecedents and innumerable bearings, orders 
and ways of worship, are all part of the Himalayan challenge which 
confronts the pilgrim who undertakes the steep pathway of Christian 
preaching. A minister must love God with all his mind if he would 
hazard an attempt at conquering the mountains of Christian kowledge. 
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Knowledge of the Bible is the stock and trade of the Protestant 
minister. If he has a meager command of the Scripture he is out of 
merchandise and should either increase his inventory or change to a 
line of goods in which he can supply the market. The Bible is itself 
the preaching of the Prophets and Apostles. No man can “study to 
show himself approved unto God’’ without bringing an alert mind to 
the arduous and persistent task of learning the message of the Word 
of God. To preach involves a knowledge of the apostolic preaching 
which released God’s vital new redemptive current in history. It is the 
function of preaching to translate the Scripture into life. Instead of 
mere words about the past, the Bible becomes impulses, attitudes and 
convictions with reference to the present and the future when ably 
preached. The men who bore God’s message to the ancient world 
become contemporaries under the spell of powerful preaching. The 
Lord Himself steps out of the printed pages to mingle with modern 
multitudes who also are as sheep without a shepherd. 


“Jesus shut within a book 
Is not worth a passing look. 
Jesus prisoned in a creed 
Is a fruitless Lord, indeed. 
But Jesus in the hearts of men 
Shows His tenderness again.” 
—Harold Nicholson: 
Curzon, the Last Phase 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Bible study is complicated by the attitudes with which it is ap- 
proached. Overconfidence in one’s own opinions is a major fallacy. 
Intimate acquaintance with a few proof texts may cloak an abyss of 
ignorance from the eyes of the person who most marshals them for 
argument or display. Far more scholarly and subtle is the professional 
reliance on his favorite theory of Biblical study. Literary analysis, 
historical criticism, form criticism, or any other useful mode for appre- 
hending the treasures of sacred knowledge are all useful but none is 
exhaustive. There is vital wisdom in the ancient maxim from the 
Sanskrit—“The view depends on the point of view.’’ Let no man’s 
mode become his master lest he miss the diverse beauties of a thousand 
landscapes in his ardent love for one. 


Nor can the man of one exclusive purpose appreciate the qualitative 
richness of the Holy writings. The man who seeks only devotion from 
the Bible misses its lucid intellectual message. One who limits his 
interest to history allows the message of importunate command and the 
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fellowship of prayer to go unheeded. The minister whose interest is 
strictly theological may crush a thousand flowers of poetry with his 
seven league boots of reason. John Calvin spoke even better than he 
practiced when he said, “the three great words of the Christian religion 
are ‘humility, humility, and humility’.’”” A man must bring a versatile 
mind to know the scripture. He must practice the most rigorous logic 
and the most assiduous research. He must respond to the sly whispers 
of the “still small voice.”” But withal he must come in humility to listen, 
seek, and learn. 


When the book of Deuteronomy was found in the Temple of 
Jerusalem it brought on the reform of Josiah. When Amos stepped 
out of the orchards of figs into the cities to preach, the people redis- 
covered the Law. When Jesus spoke words of immortal truth to the 
obscure peasants of the ancient Middle East, He opened unto them the 
scriptures. When Simon Peter preached the tremendous Pentecost ser- 
mon which won three thousand charter members for the church he spoke 
the message of the scripture. When that persecuted and exiled seer 
of Patmos told his harrassed brethren to “eat up the little book which 
would be sweet to the mouth but bitter to the belly,” he gave a message 
vital to the sincere ambassador of Christ who enters his study or who 
slaves through year after year of summer school to enrich his knowl- 
edge. The discipline of the Bible affords the high adventure of per- 
petual rediscovery. The great and high fellowship of Jerome and Bede, 
Wycliffe and Tyndale make the adventure even more exciting. Yet 
the Book rediscovery is perpetually sweet to the mouth but bitter to the 
belly. The discipline of Bible knowledge requires one to perpetually 
change his ways. 


The massive doctrines of the Judaic-Christian tradition are bibli- 
cal. Let no man who would ably preach despise them. The man who 
claims to eschew theology may throw out the baby of Christian 
doctrine with the theological bath water. Theology at its best is simply 
biblical doctrine examined, ordered, explained, and elaborated. The 
minister who thinks of theology as the mildewed views of ecclesiastics 
from the Middle Ages has looked only on the outward appearance and 
missed the point to the entire effort at the intellectual love of God. A 
minister need not be a technical theologian any more than a cook must 
be a technical dietician. Yet he cannot break the bread of life that will 
nourish the spiritual bodies of his congregation without utilizing the 
insights and formulae of the theologians, any more than a cook can 
serve a balanced meal without the resources of dietetic percentages. 
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The challenge of theology to the mind of the minister is an invitation 
to productive discipline. 


No man, however, can take his theology merely secondhand. 
While he may utilize the conclusions of careful and creative scholars 
like Augustine or Erasmus, Anselm or John Locke, he must make his 
own creed and order his own convictions. Clergymen are disposed to 
speak glibly of Dewey or Kierkegaard, Temple or Bruner, Whitehead 
or Niebuhr, as theological authorities without adequately understanding 
the philosophical or theological message expounded. Such a use of 
secondhand opinions which simply quotes the sayings of the wise or 
popular is gossip theology. It does not behoove the minister to merely 
gossip about his neighbors no matter how great and learned they may 
be. Nor does the fact that these men are quoted freely in public address 
save the preacher from the ancient charge of gossip if he does not use 
the secondhand message with accuracy and understanding. Secondhand 
and thirdhand material should be used sparingly and always with credit, 
to enrich, reinforce, elaborate or deepen the sermon, but never as a 
substitute for a man’s own encounter with the most high God. When a 
man wrestles with God through the anxieties, tragedies, successes, 
hopes, frustrations and fears of this mortal life he can speak with the 
authority of experience. Robert Louis Stevenson read widely, but 
lived and thought deeply. His comment was, “I got my milk from 
niany cows, but the butter is my own.” A preacher carries more author- 
ity with a few simple tested convictions witnessed in humility than an 
array of showy references and allusions. The classic example of un- 
shakeable faith is the boy who was healed of his blindness by the 
gracious ministry of Christ. When the Pharisees tried to embroil him 
in argument he took one factual article of faith and clung to it. When 
he repeatedly reaffirmed, “Whereas, I was blind, now I see” his 
critics were silenced. 


Let me interject a word of caution lest the foregoing dissuade 
some weary minister from the avid reading of the learned volumes 
produced by able theologians. The theological discipline demands more 
of a man instead of less. Not only must one read the most cogent 
Christian thought but he must appropriate it rather than talk about it. 
He must look at the great objects of religion through other eyes in order 
that his own might see more clearly. Woodrow Wilson once said, “The 
mind is not a prolix gut to be stuffed.’ The study of theology involves 
deep thought along with wide reading. The worthy minister reads 
himself into quiet fellowship with great ideas until he finds his own 
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insights and observations greatened. God’s truth is publicly revealed, 
but only the disciplined mind can privately comprehend it in order to 
publicly proclaim it. Let him read to fullness and think to clarity that 
he may speak with confident authority. 


Today’s forbidding array of theological literature is enough to 
discourage the most seasoned scholar. When one surveys the sheer 
bulk of important theology on the shelves of the library at the British 
Museum or the Library at Washington he is forced to conclude that 
enterprising scholars have set out to prove the concluding words of 
John’s Gospel when he said, “And there are also many other things 
which Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every one, I sup- 
pose that even the world itself could not contain the books that should 
be written.” Part of the discipline of the minister’s study is the culti- 
vated taste which can distinguish the significant peaks of thought from 
the surrounding foothills. Such taste is not easily acquired. Good 
taste in any field comes only by experience which involves some trial 
and error. The doctrines that still tower above their neighboring chal- 
lengers when the height is recorded by history are worthy of any man’s 
study. Contemporary Christian thought, however, requires a man to 
trust his judgment when he starts out to select a worthy mountain for 
scaling. Men turn to Erasmus or Kirkegaard today who would have 
scorned him as a contemporary. It is well to weigh and consider rather 
than reject with prejudice. 


The schools of theology like methods of Bible study can serve to 
ebscure the truth of God as well as to aid in its revelation. The 
impatient rejection of historicism, liberalism, neo-orthodoxy, pietism, 
humanism, activism, or biblicism with prejudice and without study is 
presumptuous and unscholarly. To name a viewpoint does not dispose 
of it. It is the mark of the disciplined mind to meet an intellectual 
challenge with sober consideration and judgment. No little system can 
trap truth like a fly in an empty tumbler. God’s truth comes to us in 
various forms. A striving theologian might learn something from the 
scientist who constantly attempts to prove himself wrong that he might 
become more nearly right. The history of theology includes a series 
of unwarranted systems that have had their day and ceased to be. 
Theologies differ in value but let a man judge with discernment and 
correct his mistaken judgments when they appear. 


Even a rank amateur in theology does well to go to the primary 
sources rather than read some secondary or tertiary report of the 
source. The best way to know John Calvin is to read the /mnstitutes, 
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utilizing any availabie help, but not to rely on some simplified digest. 
The disciplined approach to Barthianism is to read the Commentary on 
Romans or God and Man but not to assume that all continental 
theologians hold the same viewpoint. Strictly speaking there is no 
Barthianism apart from Barth himself and his circle of admiring stu- 
dents. One finds an utterly different viewpoint expressed by Emil 
Brunner even though the superficial reporter may lump them off to- 
gether. It is much more honest as well as scholarly to read the source 
of viewpoint rather than to accept as valid the misinformation which 
is so amazingly ubiquitous. Many pulpit attacks on John Dewey are at 
the level of political smear rather than scholarly criticism. The critics 
of Reinhold Niebuhr are matched for inaccuracy only by his most 
ardent and admiring students. If one must quote, let him quote from 
the source and may the source be worthy of quotation. The ignorant 
quoting the ignorant is equal to the blind leading the blind. 


There is a tendency toward intellectual inbreeding which has 
afflicted even the clergy. Motion picture producers are fond of scripts 
dealing with actors and other show people. Lawyers frequently show 
more interest in other lawyers than in the clients. Educators sometimes 
neglect the general culture in giving attention to the views and traditions 
of other educators. Musicians play for musicians and painters aim to 
please the craft. Yet each is a public servant responsible to a much 
wider context. Preachers are too often concerned chiefly with other 
preachers to the extent that they take their bearings from within the 
church and ignore the impact of the total cultural drift. William Temple 
once reminded us that “we make a great mistake when we assume that 
God is interested merely, or even chiefly in religion.’””’ Ambassadors of 
God must reach out beyond the parish walls. The preacher who reads 
cnly sermons, theology, Biblical criticism, and related religious subjects 
can never understand the nature of his high calling. The intellectual 
responsibility of a person is as wide as the knowledge of man. In 
religion as well “he never shall know England who only England 
knows.” 


Outside his field it is wisdom again for the minister to go to 
primary sources with humility and confidence. If he quotes a psychol- 
ogist let it be a man of competence in the field rather than one of his 
colleagues who dabbles in counselling. If he turns to economics let him 
seek guidance from someone who knows the field the same as he would 
ask London directions from an informed Londoner. With competent 
advice he can find his way to the great fountainheads of science, liter- 
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ature and arts. The humanities and social sciences particularly are of 
great importance to the man who would speak persuasively for God. 
Without some poetry in his soul he cannot quicken the imagination 
of his people. Without some overtones of great literature his preaching 
is dull. Without some artistry in literary craftsmanship he is like a 
violinist with missing fingers on his crucial hand. Without some 
knowledge in social science he may nullify the message by falling into 
harmful errors. Theology has an interest in all knowledge. All 
knowledge has bearing on theology. The furnished man of God must 
know as much as time and opportunity permit. Wise choices bless the 
preacher and provide manna in the wilderness for his people. 


The third great discipline of the study is Christian history. No 
man can correctly assess the religious predicament of modern man nor 
the Christian answer to that predicament, without the orientation of the 
ages. A study of the early Christian preaching reveals amazing histori- 
cal competence on the part of the preachers. The reported sermons of 
Peter and Paul are rich in historical reference. Justin, Tertullian, 
Chrysostom, Ambrose, Basil and Gregory knew the matrix of their 
faith when they arose to preach. A man cannot understand his own 
church and its message unless he knows the watersheds of the past 
whence it arose. Ignorance of the Reformation to a Protestant clergy- 
man is like ignorance of the framing of the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights for a judge. The growth of the Church through twice a decade 
of centuries with its antecedents in antiquity is subject matter of vital 
importance for the well-disciplined man of God. 


The long sweep of the Christian Church from the Day of Pentecost 
to the present is as entertaining to study as it is important to know. 
The amazing interaction of cultures in the nascent period was sym- 
bolically set forth by the inscription on the cross in Hebrew, Latin, and 
Greek. Into this syncretistic milieu came a strange new influence that 
swept the landscape as the winds of God. Eleven men who were a 
dejected and beaten remnant on an unforgettable Friday became an 
unnumbered host in a few generations. They were scourged and beaten 
only to redouble their efforts and advance with intrepid confidence in a 
fulfillment above and beyond history. The conversion of the Emperor, 
the fall of Rome with the city of God rising as a Phoenix out of the 
ashes, the spread of the Christian faith to new continents and lands 
are part of a drama that has changed and will continue to change the 
life on our little planet. 
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How can a man preach unless he knows the struggle of the church 
through the Middle Ages with her ambivalent inclinations to temporal 
power on the one hand and monastic withdrawal from human affairs 
on the other? The flowering of the Gothic and the integration of 
culture around a religious core are not merely academic concerns of a 
preacher. The confluence of events that preceded the Reformation to- 
gether with the Protestant beginnings constitute relevant facts for our 
present witness to Christian freedom. The social sources of our various 
denominations together with the secularizing of contemporary culture 
as viewed from the perspectives of Church history are essential to 
appropriate and significant preaching. One mark of a true preacher is 
in his ability to speak with the deep meanings of the long processional 
of apostles, saints, sages, and disciples from Golgotha to his own pulpit. 


The Bible itself presents interesting and important historical prob- 
lems. The Judaic-Christian tradition cannot be understood apart from 
its historical consideration. Moreover, the social context of the develop- 
ing community which is the Body of Christ has bearing on the Biblical 
interpretation of next Sunday’s text. A minister can scarcely speak 
accurately about the Christian answer to contemporary social problems 
unless he has insight into the Biblical principles which guide him toward 
the will of God. This means study the Bible with a historical purpose. 
He must become conversant with the period between the Testaments 
with its rich content of social conflict and religious courage. The matrix 
of the Graeco-Roman world in which the Church emerged is prologue 
to the Day of Pentecost. The worship of the New Testament Church, 
its organizational forms, with its struggles and triumph are all part of 
the historical discipline which the Lord expects of His minister. 


Neither can one witness faithfully without a knowledge of his 
own communion with its confessional background. A Disciple who does 
not know the Campbells and their background in the Church of Scot- 
land and their proving ground in pioneer America has not earned the 
right to preach the Restoration message. A Methodist who knows not 
Wesley or a Presbyterian who hears not Knox as the blowing of ten 
thousand bugles has missed meaning which his cause deserves. The 
patterns of a movement at its genesis are often normative for its later 
development. This does not mean that the nascent period determines 
subsequent development. It does mean that the beginnings of any 
religious body constitute an important resource for its present effective 
functioning. The genetic study of a denomination tends to lift hidden 
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assumptions to the level of deliberate action and thereby mitigate the 
bondage of covert tradition. 


The minister with a questing mind will know the history of his 
own congregation. The same social principle which requires a study of 
one’s communion requires him to know the sources and developments 
of his own parish. The times in which the Church began and the 
purpose of those who took the initiative are not merely interesting 
but are relevant data for preaching to the future Church program. 
The members of a church have a right to expect their minister to lead 
the church in the light of its past experiences and aspirations. Without 
this light he cannot see his way to lead with wisdom. 


The scandal of division has become increasingly offensive to the 
Christian conscience. One who looks upon divided Christendom and 
reads the prayer of Christ “that they all might be one” feels himself 
involved in the sin of division. When the voice of the Church should be 
mighty it is weak with discord. The extravagance of duplication could 
send an army of missionaries. The sectarian follower of Christ is 
lonely for his brethren. With this awareness comes a new ecumenical 
influence in Christian history which no man can ignore. The history 
of ecumenical aspirations, movements, and organizations is required 
reading. The discipline of the study includes a knowledge of involve- 
ment in the quest for reunion. 


The winds of God are blowing 
In ways we dimly know 

The morning skies are glowing 
On Churches high and low. 

The sons of God assemble 

For fellowship and prayer ; 
The pow’rs of darkness tremble 
When Christian people care. 


From every land and nation 
Diverse confessions hear 

The trumpet convocation 

Of Jesus ringing clear. 

His Church in vast communion 
By questing faith shall see 

The glory of reunion— 
Ecumenicity. 


One Church has Christ created 
With walls both wide and high; 
Her zeal is unabated 

Her towers reach the sky; 
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Her choirs in procession 
With banners now unfurled 
In consecrate obsession 
Fling challenge to the world. 


There is an impressive body of literature in the practical field of 
the Christian ministry. The library shelves in a first-class seminary 
groan under the weight of volumes dealing with the administration of 
churches, the nature and meaning of liturgy, the art of conducting 
public worship, the philosophy and organization of Christian educa- 
tional procedures, the involved science and art of pastoral counseling, 
together with a variety of related subjects such as the high art of public 
address, which is involved in the preparation and delivery of sermons. 
Viewed as intellectual content this area constitutes one of the disciplines 
of the study. 


Church administration has many things in common with any 
cther kind of executive work. The employment of personnel for a 
large city church differs very little from a similar function at a school 
or business institution. The bookkeeping of a church, with its mem- 
bership roster and its financial records of gifts and expenditures is a 
business affair demanding the same sort of efficiency as a bank. The 
organization of a church membership that sets people to work in such 
a way as to develop their talents and advance the cause is an organiza- 
tional procedure comparable to that of any voluntary association. Yet 
in all these things there are differences. The church is not merely 
human. The divine function and the high calling demand a deeper 
and more spiritual attitude toward the entire enterprise of running a 
church. This means that a minister must know the science and art of 
executive administration in order that he might better express his 
Christian purposes in efficient manner. He must understand the 
principles of budgeting, purchasing, and investments if the church is a 
sizable one with a vast program and with permanent funds. He can 
better cooperate with his laymen who give expert knowledge and 
experience in these fields if he has a command of the available literature. 
His ability to work with the press, radio, television, and other informa- 
tion media is proportionate to his understanding in the fields. Ignor- 
ance of practical human procedures is no evidence of spiritual accom- 
plishments. Knowledge in these areas gives the church an effective 
visible expression in the every day affairs of mankind. 


The conduct of public worship with the principles that underlie it 
and the arts that render it effective, is a vast ecclesiastical study that 
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invites a few able people to become expert in the field in order to 
enhance the power of the Church. While only a few can become expert, 
no minister can ignore this study and ably serve. The hymns that are 
sung, the architecture of the church building, the liturgical forms, and 
the acts of worship have more lasting influence on the inner life of a 
person than the intellectual impact of the sermon. Some familiar words 
of a prayer or passage from an anthem may linger in the heart like 
overtones from a cathedral bell. A faltering service can almost cancel 
out the effect of a moving sermon. The language of gesture is more 
basic than verbal symbols. The acts of worship are the dramatic ex- 
pression of deep Christian truth. Back of all Christian worship is an 
evening in an Upper Room where broken bread and a blessed cup 
began a new life for millions and taught us all to remember. 


The bad art in the churches can be partly charged to the ignorance 
of the clergy. The architecture which blighted American Christianity 
for several generations is illustrative. The nobler buildings which now 
arise in isolated hamlets and along busy thoroughfares are possible 
because of the discipline of art which ministers have appropriated. The 
unconscious and unintended influence of the building in which one 
worships may either inspire or depress. It is too much to expect the 
laymen to have sufficient experience in art to either direct, encourage, 
or approve an architectural plan for a church building which says what 
God wills it to say to His people. It is the function of the minister to 
lead his people to prefer a beautiful and inspiring building which serves 
God. The architect is at a great disadvantage regardless of his skill 
and craftsmanship if the minister has inferior taste or lacks knowledge 


Music as we know it was born in the Church. Yet today the 
scourge of syncopated tunes and slushy or unworthy words has smitten 
the people of God. A concert psychology has infected the choirs and 
sentimentalism has corrupted the taste of the worshipers. The perpetua- 
tion of bad musical art can be partly charged to the clergy. The Chris- 
tian world awaits some genius who can do for our day what Bach or 
Palestrina did for theirs. In the meantime, it behooves the minister to 
know the difference between worthy and unworthy hymns and anthems 
in order that he might better lead his flock to “worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness” and not in the ugliness of mistaken piety. 


Church pictures whether in glass windows or in publications are 
frequently very bad art. The almost exclusive dependence upon some 
little sentimental story retold in monotonous repetition each time one 
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looks at it is enough to tempt an artistic Christian to take another look at 
Buddha or Mohammed. Yet the noblest art we know came from 
religious motives. Here again we await the brush and chisel of genius. 
Fortunately, the available painting, carving, and molding are not all 
level. It is possible to select windows that tell an important story rather 
than a dull one and at the same time handsomely decorate and enrich the 
room. Church calendars for festival days can be appealing in color and 
design instead of crass and offensive. Bible stories can be told in the 
light and shade, balance and color, symbol and meaning of beauty rather 
than ugliness. The disciplined minister must cultivate this taste. 


Drama is closely allied to worship. The Lord Himself chose the 
dramatic triumphal entry into Jerusalem as the medium by which to 
declare His Messiahship. The simple drama in the Upper Room is the 
central core of the Christian tradition. The play, like other arts, was 
mothered by religion. An effective drama speaks a deep and primitive 
religious message. The minister who understands the nature of 
ceremonials and can develop them so that they carry tension and sur- 
prise in high dignity has found an important clue to the most effective 
way to proclaim the Christian message. Seminary students might 
learn more from Shakespeare superbly presented than from some 
required reading. There is no more effective nor delightful way for 
a minister to gain insight into life than for him to attend a good play. 


The field of Christian education has become a separate discipline 
in many seminaries. It is an impressive literature in bulk but uneven in 
quality. The propagation of the Christian message depends on educa- 
tion. The question as to the most effective means is the concern of 
those who write in the field. Some of the most creditable educational 
philosophy in the secular schools has its source with the religious edu- 
cators. Some of the most convincing educational experiments in the 
development of Christian character must be credited to the patient and 
competent scholars and teachers who have given themselves to “teach 
whatever Christ commanded them.” The literature of Christian educa- 
tion is another challenge to the study. 


The counseling ministry has come to a place of prominence in 
American Protestant circles. Some churches have a trained psychologist 
on the staff. Some faddists even talk of pastoral psychiatry in terms 
of the church and its craftsmen. Certainly the insights of psychology 
are helpful to a better understanding of people and their problems. In 
spite of the danger of a little learning it is important for a minister to 
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acquaint himself with the ablest thinkers in the field. It is better for 
him to attempt the deep water of the most reputable psychologists 
than to retail the bag of tricks and spurious promises of the numerous 
faddists, mountebanks, and pretenders in the field. 


The whole field of preparation and delivery of sermons is the 
source for a preacher to gain competence in the art of preaching which 
seems foolishness to men but wisdom and power to God the Father 
Almighty. Homiletics has become a considerable department of knowl- 
edge with a body of principles, a corps of professors, and voluminous 
publications. Lectureships, periodicals, books, and brochures regale the 
preacher with advice on what to preach and how to preach. Some of 
this material must be read. The clergyman who neglects it is no less 
culpable than a surgeon who fails to keep up with the advancement 
in the practice of surgery. A veritable avalanche of sermons pours 
forth from the presses of Christendom. If a man can avoid the tempta- 
tion to crib the illustrations and appropriate the ideas, he does well 
to read sermons in moderation. The best work of one’s colleagues 
lends insight and inspiration to a sensitive craftsman who aspires to 
serve God better. The time-tested sermons of Chrysostom, Savonarola, 
Wycliffe, Luther, Knox, Robertson, Wesley, Beecher, and Brooks 
are profitable reading for any man. 


Since public speaking is an art rather than a body of knowledge 
its consideration is reserved for the chapter called “Disciplines of the 
Pulpit.” Yet there are arresting published materials that rightly com- 
mand a portion of one’s time in the study. An intellectual understanding 
helps very little in the skill of performance, but it can set the standards 
and correct the mistakes. A good volume on public speech can analyze 
the elements involved in preaching in such a way as to give understand- 
ing to the aims and ideals of effective address. 


DISCIPLINES OF STUDY 


If the minister who has read thus far is not discouraged by the 
almost impossible task set for him, he has failed to comprehend the 
difficulties involved. A man could read from now to doomsday without 
mastering the field. In Back to Methuselah Shaw dramatically presents 
the problem. Our knowledge is so vast that one must live and learn 
for eight or nine centuries before he is prepared to meet the exigencies 
of life with adequate information. The suggestion that a minister, 
harried by interruptions and overborne with responsibilities, can acquire 
a high degree of mastery in the four great disciplines of the study— 
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siblical, theological, historical, and practical—with all the closely allied — 


and essentially related fields of inquiry, will seem, no doubt, quite un- 
realistic. It may remind one of the solution to the problem of sub- 
marines as offered by the late Will Rogers. His prescription was, 
“Boil the ocean.” 


The proof that some amazing degree of success is possible in the 
mastery of the accumulated knowledge pertaining to the ministry is 
potently presented by the self-evident fact that many have accomplished 
it. The fact that a mountain is high does not make it impossible to scale. 
The long journey must be undertaken when the destination is long 
deferred. The tree which bears fruit decades later must be planted 
today. The courageous pilgrim realizes that the celestial city is gained 
only by getting off one’s home doorstep. 


Fortunate is the preacher who remembers his Creator in the days 
of his youth. There is no time like school days to lay by in store the 
resources that will enrich some sermon in the days of maturity. The 
sound learning of college and seminary years together with the habits 
that beget the quest for knowledge and the appetite that yearns for it 
are the salvation of the most hectic and busy middle years. The com- 
bination of college and graduate training orients one in the intellectual 
disciplines of the Christian ministry. The wise young man learns how 
to be gracious and kind to the troubled, harrassed and distracted busy 
preacher he will some day be. Assiduous study in early life is gratefully 
remembered in maturity. 


Continuing study depends on one’s hungering and thirsting after 
knowledge. The preacher who has nothing but a yellowing sheepskin 
to cover his intellectual nakedness ten years after graduation is likely 
to be left shivering and cold by his own conscience as well as his con- 
stituency. The inclinations and habits of study are the most precious 
possession of those who wear the cloth. Summer holidays from the 
pulpit afford an excellent opportunity to take a short summer course 
at some reputable university. Days at a mountain resort or seaside are 
enriched by sound reading. A preacher can rationalize himself out of 
any intellectual activity by the argument that he must do nothing but 
play for a month or two in the summer. It is only human for one to 
follow his appetites. Blessed is the man who hungers and thirsts after 
knowledge for he shall seek and find and know. 


The battle for time to read and write when the affairs of a busy 
parish press in upon one is a stiff fight. Yet every man can find a way 
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to achieve a considerable victory. The hours of midnight oil for the 
owl and the long time before day for the early bird are possible. The 
man who has a quiet study at home and goes late to his office is likely 
to be a good preacher. There is no easy solution to this most difficult 
problem. Each man must work out his own salvation with fear and 
trembling, but a few hours of serious reading and writing each day 
will reduce both the fear and the trembling while aiding in salvation’s 
appearance. 


One of the most effective methods of encouraging scholarship is 
the small circle of intellectual companions who share common aspiration 
and face mutual problems. The college of surgeons or the guild of 
musicians illustrate. The learned societies are both notable and impres- 
sive in the advancement of science. The tea house or faculty club vie 
with the library for credit in the production of projects and publications 
that advance knowledge. In city or hamlet there are scholarly men 
who could meet each fortnight for a careful paper prepared by each 
member in rotation. The clergyman who fails to share in such a fellow- 
ship misses something deep and precious. Twelve rude men became 
disciplined preachers, evangelists, scholars, and Christian statesmen in 
a few short years of Galilean sunsets and sharing under Syrian stars. 
The one unfit disciple flunked his course for lack of discipline. 


To love God with all one’s mind yields happiness as well as achieve- 
ment. The intellectual love of God is a pathway to joy and peace. When 
Edward Dyer wrote ‘““My mind to me a kingdom is” he knew the 
bliss of intellectual lordship at the human level. Not to be compared 
is the greater joy which visits him who enters into precious intellectual 
fellowship with God. Consider the transport of joy in Kepler as he 
came upon new truth about the stars. His word: “O God, we think 
Thy thoughts after Thee.” 








THE MEANING OF ANAMNESIS 
By 
WILLIAM RoBINSON 


HAT is the meaning of touto poieite eis ten emén anamnésin 

in St. Luke XXII,19?* We need no longer argue that St. 

Luke is dependent on St. Paul in I Cor. X1,23-34. In fact the 
sentence may not be in St. Luke at all, for whilst most ancient authori- 
ties give the text including verse 20, there are some which do not. So it 
may be argued that the words are not part of the original Gospel at all. 
Whether this be so, or not, the words are part of the Christian tradition 
about the rite, having earlier attestation than the Gospel—that of St. 
Paul—carrying them back to at least A.D. 54. How are they to be 
translated? Unfortunately the Authorized Version (King James) 
translated the words, “This do in remembrance of me,” and has almost 
been slavishly followed by most modern versions. Moffatt makes little 
alteration, ‘““This do in memory of me.’’ Weymouth varies between this 
and the A.V. in the Corinthian passage and in St. Luke. Goodspeed 
omits the words in St. Luke as does the A.S.R.V. and translates the 
words in Corinthians by, “Do this in memory of me.” In Knox’ recent 
translation of the Vulgate, authorized in England for public and private 
reading in the Roman Catholic Church, we have in both cases, “This 
do for a commemoration of me.’’ The most that can be said of these 
modern versions is that they ring few changes on the A.V. and that the 
essential meaning remains unaltered. 


Following Dom Gregory Dix in The Shape of the Liturgy, | would 
suggest that it is more in keeping with the eschatological setting of the 
narrative of the Last Supper to translate the words, “This do for my 
re-calling,’’ where ‘re-calling’ has the sense of ‘bringing back.’ The 
meaning is not, as it would appear in our English translations, that the 
sacrament is intended as a memory quickener, and that that is all there 
is to it. Such a meaning would be out of harmony with the Hebrew 
and essentially eschatological nature in which the sacraments were 
understood by the Primitive Church. Note, for instance, the revealing 
discussion of the Hebrew word, zakhar (to remember), in Joseph 
Pedersen’s /srael,? where he claims that remembering for a Jew “is not 


* Cf. I Cor. XI, 24-25, and see for ‘remember,’ ‘remembrance’ or ‘memorial,’ Heb. 
X, 3; X, 32; I Cor. IV, 17; II Cor. II, 15; II Tim. I, 6 and Ex. XII, 14. 


? English edition, pp. 106 et seq. 
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an image of something, or an event, but the image is called forth in the 
soul and assists in determining its direction, its action.” (Italics mine). 
It was something more objective than a mental image. See also H. 
Wheeler Robinson’s discussion of ‘actuality.’ Here the occurence of 
the word anamnesis in the Septuagint of Exodus XII, 14 is to the 
point, especially as it concerns the Passover. The A.V. translates, ‘“And 
this day shall be unto you as a memorial.” Even after the lapse of all 
these years, the modern Orthodox Jew keeps this day, not simply as 
calling to mind the trials of his people in Egypt, but as sharing with 
them that slavery and that release. Somehow that time is brought 
forward to this time, or this time is actually carried back to that time 
and the scene re-enacted. The Passover, even for the modern Jew, is 
not simply just a memory quickener. It would seem that the writer of 
Hebrews is using the word, anamnésis, in this way in X, 3 when, de- 
scribing the sacrifice of the Day of Atonement, he says, “But in these 
sacrifices there is a remembrance again of sins every year.” He could 
hardly have meant that the ceremony itself stirred their minds to re- 
member their sin; for the actual remembrance was offered to God. 
In any case, according to the Jewish view, it had its effect upon God 
and through God on the worshippers. 


The actual word anamnésis is never used in the New Testament 
except in the accounts of the Last Supper and in Heb. X, 3, as well as 
(in Wescott and Hort’s text, but not in the Textus Receptus) in Mark 
XI, 21; XIV, 72, and I Cor. LV, 17. Elsewhere animnésk6 is used 
where ‘calling to mind’ in the sense of ‘remembering’ is intended.* So 
far as I Cor. IV, 17 is concerned, it seems clear that what is intended 
is the eschatological repetition of ‘my ways,’ i.e., the fulness of the 
Gospel as recounted by and enacted in St. Paul. It would really be as 
if the Apostolic charisma—St. Paul himself—were present. As to the 
absence of the word in II Tim. I, 6, the Textus Receptus is not ques- 
tioned by the better text. So far as the two passages in St. Mark are 
concerned, Wescott and Hort along with Nestle have recaptured what 
appears to be the true text. Here the use of anamnésis seems right; for 
the cursing of the fig tree and St. Peter’s denial of Christ, would be 
more than merely recollected acts. In a very real sense they would 
be ‘re-called’ and ‘re-captured.’ 


Let us look further into Dom Gregory Dix’ suggestion. As in the 
time process our Lord could actually give His Body and Blood to His 


* Redemption and Revelation, pp. xxvi, et seq. 
*See II Cor. VII, 15; II Tim. I, 6; and Heb. X, 32. 
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Disciples before they had been offered on Calvary, so in the same way 
He can actually give the same Body and Blood after they have been 
offered. In St. Paul this is carried still further, for he claims that the 
Israelites “did all eat the same spiritual meat, and all drink the same 
spiritual drink.” This is not allegory as has often been supposed: it is 
(to coin a new word) arrhabén.® Our Lord's sacrifice, which in the 
time process is ‘once-for-all’ and never repeated, is eternal, stretching 
before and after, ‘from the foundation of the world” ; and so St. Paul 
can say, “as oft as ye do this ye do shew the Lord’s Death till He come.” 
The word, kataggellete (translated ‘shew’ in the A.V. and ‘proclaim’ 
in the R.V.) is the word so often used in the New Testament for the 
kérugma, which centered on the sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross. 
Calvin, following St. Augustine, was truly justified in claiming that 
the Lord’s Supper was a verbum visibile, as preaching was a verbum 
audibile, but he missed the eschatological significance of this. The 
eschatological understanding is that when the sacrament is celebrated 
by the Church the crucified Lord becomes our contemporary. 


The institution of the Lord’s Supper at the Last Supper is placed 


in the setting of His own death and self-offering. The eschatological 
character is secured in all the Synoptic Gospel accounts by some such 


phrase as, “until I drink it new with you in the Kingdom of Heaven.”* 


It is secured in St. Paul in the words, “until he come.’ It has Pass- 
over,’® Covenant"’ and eschatological significance. In the Apocalypse 
this significance is given by reference to “the Lamb’s Bridal Feast.””’ 
\Ve must understand that those admitted to the Feast live in two worlds. 
Eschatologically the once-for-all death and resurrection of Christ are 


®I Cor. X, 3-4. 

*Cf. Heb. XI. The argument is not allegorical as with Philo and the Stoics. It 
is eschatological and is better expressed by coining a new word, arrhabénical from the 
untranslatable Hebrew word which appears transliterated in II Cor. I, 22; V, 5 and 
Eph. I, 14. The difference is in the ontological character of the event, in its ‘actuality.’ 
In pure allegory the event has no ontological character, but only an allusive character. 
In St. Paul it is intended that the faith of the Israelites was real faith in the real 
Christ, even though, temporally speaking, Christ had not yet appeared. Eschatologically 
speaking, He had appeared. See my Joseph Smith Lecture, The Eschatology of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

"I Cor. XI, 26. 

*St. Luke XXII, 18. 

*T Cor. XI, 26. 

“I Cor. V, Z. 

“St. Matt. XXVI, 28; St. Mark XIV, 24; St. Luke XXII, 20; I Cor. XL, 25. 

* Rev. II, 20; XIX, 9, 17; XXII, 9. 
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repeated, though not repeated in the time sequence."* The Roman 
Catholic doctrines of the sacrifice of the Mass and of Transubstantia- 
tion are based on this truth, conceived in error. It was the mistake of 
the Latin mind, which had little understanding of eschatological mat- 
ters, that led to the simpler notion that these events were repeated 
temporally, thus requiring a miracle. What the Roman Catholics affirm 
about the Sacrifice and Transubstantiation are wrong ways of saying a 
right thing. They certainly mean to affirm that the eating of this Bread 
and the drinking of this Cup in the Eucharist are not ordinary eating 
and drinking, and this is a right thing. At the Reformation this truth 
was more definitely affirmed by Luther than by Calvin, but both 
neglected the element of sacrifice. Today the common Protestant 
almost sole emphasis on fellowship and on the social aspects of the 
Eucharist, while right enough, is a great deprivation ; for it neglects the 
element of mystery, and tragically fails to catch the awe and sublimity 
of the ‘Upper Room.’ But this mystery is best understood in eschato- 
logical terms. If this is done it will be seen that we do not offer Him. 
He offers Himself anew to us at each Eucharist, and we, His Body, 
The Church offer ourselves to Him as we spiritually feed upon His 
sacrifice, receiving His Body and Blood. It is true that in this sacra- 
ment, eschatologically, “‘Christ is visibly depicted crucified before our 
eves.””'* Eschatologically, this is better described as ‘Real Action,’ rather 
than as ‘Real Presence,’ the former referring to the category of time 
and the latter to that of space. The former suggests ethical attitude: 
the latter theosophical and metaphysical attitude. \What happens is 
something personal and ethical, rather than metaphysical. 


* Strangely enough this was anticipated in Protestant theology. In The Messiah- 
ship, published at Cincinnati in 1858 by Walter Scott, the co-worker with Alexander 
Campbell, we find both Baptism and the Lord’s Supper so described: “The Lord’s 
supper and baptism are logically connected with the three facts of Christ's death, 
burial and resurrection, and but for illustrating and perpetuating these facts they would 
not have been instituted. What then are baptism and the Lord’s supper? I answer 
that they are the crucifixion, or death, burial and resurrection of Christ repeating 
themselves in the life and profession of the disciples and proclaiming to the ages 
that he, that was to come, ts come.” p. 284 (Italics mine). Note the essential escha- 
tological nature of the wording in which the statement of repetition appears. This 
is better discerned if the whole of the chapter is read. Alas! that Disciples have been 
far from ‘the understanding distance’ of this profound truth. 

“Gal. III, 1. Another Protestant anticipation of this truth is seen in David King, 
who in Britain played the part played here by Alexander Campbell in the Disciple 
Movement: “The intelligent believer receives the bread and the fruit of the vine 
as such, but at the same time constituted to him the body and blood of his now risen 
Lord, so associated that to look on them is to re-behold his Saviour’s death.” British 
Millennial Harbinger, 1854, p. 361. Cf. The Church of Christ by A Layman, p. 274, 
where Gal. III, 1 is referred to in connection with the Lord’s Supper. Evidently this 
belief was firmly held by early Disciples both here and in Britain and seems to have 
been eschatologically understood. 
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Thus in the Eucharist “the priestly Church offers worship through 
her Great High Priest, who is here set forth in His holy redeeming act 
as sacrificium. Upon this sacrifice the Church spiritually feeds in Com- 
munion (fellowship), which is God’s giving and our receiving, some- 
thing essentially personal,”*’ and for this reason more real than if it 
were theosophical. “It is that which has Divine character which is being 
done, that which has significance for eternal reality.”"*° Not only is 
that which in the time series was done in the Upper Room and com- 
pleted on the Cross, being done; but arrhabonically the Lamb’s Bridal 
Feast is being celebrated. Looked at from this point of view we see 
that “whilst faith is necessary for obedience in a true personal relation- 
ship (an emphasis which is weakened where legal and metaphysical 
conceptions have been substituted for personal conceptions), yet the 
value of what is being done is not dependent on anything so fluctuating 
as our experience of Christ. Neither is it measured by ‘spiritual uplift’ 
in us, a kind of feeling register. Where this is emphasized to the ex- 
clusion of precision in the rite,"’ or to the exclusion of the rite altogether 
and the substitution of some other rite, however good the intention, the 
result is to rob the action of that objectivity which is the guarantee of 
its being other than the action of men. To mutilate the act in what is 
essential to its character as a dramatic setting forth of God’s holy love in 
action, as revealed in Christ Jesus our Lord, for the purpose of increas- 
ing tone or effect, or for any other subjective purpose, is to set our pre- 
ferences against His holy will.”** 


® Ministry and Sacraments, Ed. Headlam and Dunkerly, p. 264. This passage with 
others from the same volume is taken from my essay on ‘Disciple Witness.’ 

* Tbid., p. 264. 

‘Such as the neglect of the ‘fraction’ of the bread where wafers are in use, or 
the neglect to use the words of institution and to substitute human speech deemed to 
be more edifying, or even the use of individual cups or at least neglecting to have the 
One Cup on the Table and to observe the outpouring from a Flagon. Even the singing 
of the wrong kind of hymns can be a serious defect to objectivity. 

* Tbhid., p. 265. In some parts of this paper I have adapted some things which were 
written in an article on ‘The Sacraments and Eschatology’ published in Theology, 
(Lritish production), Feb. 1952. 
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THE VALUE OF LITERATURE 
By 
Pau. A. CUNDIFF 


EKCAUSE it maintains the highest standards and conforms to the 
most exacting requirements, only the best of world writing merits 
the distinction of being called literature. Literature always starts 

with the people and expresses their deepest thoughts in the most appro- 
priate and beautiful language. But its refinement in form, subject 
matter, or perspective never excludes those elements which make for 
our greatest enjoyment. Drama, suspense, character portrayal, narra- 
tive, and action—all of these are essential parts. Without them, no 
amount of form or technique can assure acceptance or preservation. 
Literature nearly always tells a story, but to be informative and decisive 
it must do more: it must turn brilliant lights upon the unknown and 
the mysterious, and it must convert our misty and unsure observations 
into unmistakable truth. Though we may dislike the words instruction 
and entertainment, they define the purpose of literature, and they are 
really quite good words. I/nstruction always means that knowledge 
has been imparted, methodically and in an orderly direction. Through 
reading the best, one builds, organizes, and improves himself morally 
and spiritually as well as materially. 


Just as fear of instruction, however, causes many people to turn 
away from genuine literature, so does false understanding of enter- 


tainment cause many others to run to inferior writing. The readers of 


inferior writing have failed to learn that the story of man’s success, 
defeat, and eternal search for truth is not written by the superficially 
glib but by those who record in sweat and blood. Such was Robert 
Browning’s meaning when he said that he did not intend his poetry to 
be taken as men take an after-dinner cigar. Properly enjoyed, a great 
story or drama demands the same mental activity by the reader that is 
revealed by the writer. It is only fair that we should be willing to give 
cur best to the reading, since the skillful author has given his best 
to the writing. 


I am not one to belittle the mystery story, the adventure story, or 
the stories that perpetually end happily, but I am convinced that man’s 
desire for good or evil is surely not of the pigmy-size Mickey Spillane 
outlines in his sordid volumes. When we think of romantic and 
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impetuous love, we may remember the incomparable scenes of Romeo 
and Juliet, not the animal grossness of night-club brawls ; when we think 
of the unbelievable ingratitude of the daughters of men, we may remem- 
ber Shakespeare’s King Lear, not Ben Ames Williams’ Leave Her to 
Heaven; and when we think of uncontrollable and destructive passion, 
we need not remember James Cagney portraying an apparently success- 
ful American hoodlum, but instead remember the noble Othello. For 
an account of all the webs in which man is inextricably caught, we may 
turn to reliably authentic pages of literature or we may select drugstore 
records of contemporary little men and women, all of whom are even 
smaller and more worthless than ourselves. No one can force us to 
avoid novels that cause easy tears, short stories that are so manipulated 
that life’s inexorable pattern becomes a comedy of errors, or poetry that 
emphasizes man’s littleness, stupid cynicism, and will to failure. Fortu- 
nately, for the future as well as for ourselves, many citizens still choose 
to be told of man’s potential greatness, his unconquerable spirit, his 
belief in the dignity of life and labor, and his inner voice, whose 
whisper—“To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield’”—will not be 
drowned out. 


[ do not believe that a boat load of uncouth sailors, representing 
many nationalities and all of man’s humiliating defeats and meaningless 
successes, will row up to the judgment bar and demand that God, the 
judge, answer for the undeniable existence of evil in the world. Yet 
Melville, in Moby-Dick, suggests that Ahab’s crew do just this, and 
thereby he has dramatized the eternal question that man has asked 
and answered both to his satisfaction and to his possible eternal damna- 
tion. Surely John Steinbeck has avoided the mediocre stories of our 
popular magazines and vicariously provided a genuine experience in the 
incident of candy in The Grapes of Wrath: Before a group of sup- 
posedly tough trans-continental truck drivers, a waitress tells an old 
man, who has one nickel and two pennies, that she has only a ten-cent 
loaf of bread. A glance from the cook, however, persuades her to 
break a loaf in two. Encouraged, the man asks if five-cent pieces of 
candy, now under the eyes of two ragged children, are penny pieces. 
After a thoughtful pause, she answeres, “Yes,” and the children are 
given their candy. In the meantime, a driver finishes his coffee, throws 
down a silver dollar, and starts for the door. When the waitress calls out 
that he has forgotten his change, his reply is lost in the slamming door. 
Here, as elsewhere in that remarkable American novel, is a true account 
of man’s insuppressible will to perform the magnanimous deed. And 
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though magnanimity is sometimes called ‘‘a six-bit word,’ it is the 
word in English which most nearly sums up all of our noblest and most 
unselfish characteristics. 


Literature joins us with the main current of historical life, a 
saner and safer current outside our mere feelings and fancies. It is one 
of the greatest civilizing agents because, in its criticism of life, it offers 
a fairly consistent and reliable interpretation of life. Literature rejects 
the “natural” life as an ultimate source and guide, Man, our wisest 
writers have often advanced, goes on, where Nature ends! In the main, 
the best literary efforts moreover reject the narcotics of hedonism or 
self-gratification, and they describe men and women as fleeing from 
responsibility only at their own peril. Many superior authors have 
revealed the beauty of stoic resignation, but they have, at the same time, 
scrupulously avoided the false security of so-called serene acquiescense. 
Literature draws sharp distinctions between true values and material- 
istic ones ; and though, even in our own time, materialism seems again 
to have won the day, the written word continues to assert that “after 
man gains all his material desires, perhaps he will turn to his spiritual 
needs.” No more comforting remark about the purpose of literary 
effort has been made than the following one: ‘We have kept up our 
communication with the future.”’ Great thinkers and great writers have 
always believed that literature is an expression of the nobility of the 
human spirit. Because literature recognizes a harmony between cosmic 
and moral law, it substitutes a steadiness of vision for a wavering or 
myopic vision. It encourages at times a noble serenity, but for fear the 
camera of life will be thrown out of focus, it provides also those sta- 
bilizing forces which reveal that the storm and stress of other years may 
and will follow the ever-threatening clouds of ours. Literature, then, 
outlines a proportionate balance, and it plants signal-elms of hope and 
guidance on the horizons of doubt and fear. Rooted in the human 
soul, it propounds both a moral belief and a broad and compelling ideal 
of humanity; it offers, at tremendous expenditure of human talent, a 
vast and illimitable knowledge of life, for which, since our own personal 
experiences by necessity are limited, there is no equal or even second- 
string substitute. 


Entertainment, as a purpose of literature, is a broad and significant 
term. It means more than laughter ; it means more than tears or appeals 
to individual prejudice. It represents the cleansing deeper than tears— 
that choking feeling without expression which makes us gasp for breath. 
It represents seeing in others what we would be ourselves, or in others 
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the degradation that would prompt us to say: “There go I but for the 
grace of God.” I have a friend who came to America from a foreign 
country when he was fifteen. Because he wished to know more about 
{-nglish and American ways, he set out to read the masterpieces in our 
language. To his amazement, he was unable to find among his Ameri- 
can associates anyone with whom he could discuss Shakespeare, Milton 
or a dozen other renowned writers. A happier note, nonetheless, comes 
from Robert Louis Stevenson’s personal knowledge of an ignorant 
Welshman. On hearing a chapter of Robinson Crusoe read, he deter- 
mined to teach himself to read. After laboriously learning to read, he 
could find no translation of that work in his native tongue. Undis- 
mayed, he then learned to read English, so that he could finish the book 
of which he had heard one chapter read. Great literature inevitably 
portrays a similar heroic struggle, and if we may judge by the experi- 
ence of the past, the more heroic the struggle the more assured is the 
person’s writing of immortal fame—even today among those college 
students who are eager to plumb the depths of man’s wisdom. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE CHRISTIAN DILEMMA. CATHOLIC CHURCH: REFORMATION? 
By Dr. W. H. van de Pol. Translated by Dr. G. van Hall. Philos- 
ophical Library. 


This book of nearly 300 pages is not what I thought it was going to 
be. I naturally thought it was to be about reform in the Roman Church, 
but perhaps it was too much to expect the courage of a Father Congar 
in a recent convert to that Church! Dr. van de Pol is a convert from the 
Dutch Reformed Church and his book is published under the Nihil 
Obstat and the Imprimatur of that august body. If not about reform in 
that church, it is about an equally important subject, that of the 
Ecumenical Movement and it is yet another sign that Rome is sitting 
up and taking notice of what is happening in the Protestant Churches. 
That is a welcome sign. Father Pol is ironic in his treatment of these 
churches and knows them better than most Roman Catholics, though 
not all Anglicans will accept his account of their body. At times he 
does mix up classical Protestanism with the present-day position of 
Protestantism, but on the whole he is clear and fair. He makes a real 
distinction between the Eastern Orthodox Churches and the Old 
Catholic Church (naturally introduced by a Dutchman) and the real 
Protestant Churches, in which he includes the Anglican. The book will 
certainly contribute to a better understanding by Protestants of the 
Roman Church, which he refuses to call by any such name, however ; 
and Protestants will be made aware of some of their deficiencies in a 
criticism which is kindly and informed. 


The most important part of the book is the Appendix, which has 
been added to the English edition and is entitled ‘Faith—Reality in 
Reformed Protestantism.’ Father de Pol sees the main difference 
between Protestantism and Catholicism as one between Faith-Reality, 
which he calls also Word-Reality, and what he calls ‘mystical-ontical 
reality.’ This latter, along with Word-Reality, is possessed only by the 
Catholic Church. He sees Protestants as not taking the Incarnation 
seriously. Thus their neglect of the Church as a “mystical-ontical” 
reality, of the sacrifice of the Mass, and of the Sacraments. There is 
something in this, though not perhaps as much as he wishes to make. 
And is not this the very argument which Protestants bring against 
the Roman Church, that her Christology is somewhat thin and Docetic, 
at least Monophysite? But there is hope in his recognition that the 
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difference between Protestantism and Catholicism is not radical, but 
relative and cardinal only. At least the Roman Church is becoming 
more and more alive to the real life of the Protestant Churches and 
to the greatest living thing in them—the Ecumenical Movement. 


It is strange, too, that he says practically nothing about Apostolic 
Succession nor about the Hierarchy and the principle of authority. 
Many Protestants see in the error of Rome, not its Catholicism, but its 
Imperialism, and that question is hardly touched. If the Catholicism 
springs from original Christianity, its power-government seems to be 
linked to something of this world and removed from the Incarnate One 
who is the Head of the Church. 


Dr. WILLIAM ROBINSON. 





